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CHANGES NEEDED IN AMERICAN tion, and the rapidity of its progress 
SECONDARY EDUCATION A a aa ae Oe ae 
THE prevailing programmes in American jy, after life. Its Be nd is also trained { 
secondary schools contain many valuab! because it is constantly practis the met 
features. It is the purpose of this essay to — ¢a] interpretation of 1 
set forth certain much-needed amend- ts senses present to it 
ments of these programmes. The bov on a farm has admirable oppo 
The best part of all human knowledge — tynijtijes ee train eve. ear and hand 
has come by exact and studied observation cause he ean iii he looking at ft} S 
made through the senses of sight, hearing, and the soils. the woods. the crops : 
taste, smell and touch. The most impor- forests. havine familiar ilataae ITs h 
tant part of education has always been th manv domestie animals. using vat . ) 
training of the senses through which that tools. listening to the innumerable sv 
best part of knowledge comes. This train sounds which wind. water. birds and in 
ng has two precious results in the individ sects make on the countrvside. and in his 
ual besides the faculty of accurate obser- holidavs hunting. fishine nia roamil 
vation—one the acquisition of some sort ol aie asing skill in the use of the nds 
skill, the other the habit of careful reflec- and fingers has undoubtedly had much to 
on and measured reasoning which results qo with the development of the hum 
in precise statement and record. mind ever since man first stood er 
A baby spends all its waking time in _ get free from foot work his fingers and 
learning to use its senses, and to reason cor their opposing thumb One < the hest 
rectly from the evidence of its senses. At methods of devi oping the minds of el 
first, it reaches after objects near by and = dren js practise in the coordinated a 
far off alike, but gradually learns to judg ‘ties of the brain and the hand. If bra 
by the eve whether or not it can reach the eye and hand are cooperating. the develop 
object seen. It tries to put everything into jne mental effect is increased: and the met 
its mouth, perhaps in an effort to estimate ta] action and reaction is stronger st 
size and shape correctly—which at first it when eves. ears and hands 1 the whok 
can not accomplish by the eye alone as the peryous system. the memor nd the dis 
adult does, nor satisfactorily to itself even ¢riminating judgment are at work together | 
by the hand—or else to renew some of the The fundamental trades—such as thos 
agreeable sensations as to flavor or texture of the carpenter, mason, bl smith. whee 
which it has already experienced, or pos- wright, painter, hand leather-worker a1 
sibly to rub its gums against something ghoemaker, have provided immensely val 
which feels cool and smooth. The baby’s yable education for the human race. and 
assiduity in observation and experimenta- have. indeed. been the chief means of rais 
A paper prepared for the General Educatio ing barbarous peoples to a condition of ap 
Joard proximate civ lization To-day the teach 
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ing of those trades, without much use of 
machinery, is the best mode of developing 
the natural powers of a backward people— 
like the North American Indians and the 
negroes. When a Hindu father transmits 
to his son not only his caste with all its 
privileges and its restrictions, but also his 
hand-trade—such, for example, as that of 
a goldsmith or a potter, he imparts to his 
son under a religious sanction some of the 
most important elements in a sound edu- 
eation. East Indian civilization has been 
in great part transmitted in this way. 
The European guilds with their elaborate 
apprenticeship contributed 


rules about 


strongly for centuries to the education of 


the people through trades, before public 


schools and edueation for the masses 


through books and reading had _ been 
thought of. 

There have of course been civilizations 
which had but slight foundations, apart 
from military foree, except a strong de- 
velopment of linguistic, philosophical or 
theological studies; but even these civiliza- 
tions have generally developed also to a 
high degree some fine art, like architecture, 
sculpture or ceramic art, which requires 
More- 


over, none of these civilizations were so 


keen observation and no little skill. 


firmly founded as our own; for they had 
not attained to the scientifie conception of 
truth, or to the inductive method of arriv- 
ing at truth. It should be the great ad- 
vantage of modern education that it has 
learned to combine the training of the pow- 
ers of observation with an accurate use of 
language and the best kind of memory 
work. 

In noble and rich families some training 
of the senses was obtained all through feu- 


dal times: beeause the men were brought 
up to war and the chase, and the women 
not only shared in some degree the sports 
of the men, but acquired the manual skill 
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which sewing, knitting, hand-weaving and 
embroidering demand. Even before the 
invention of gunpowder, success in war de- 
manded the skilful use of trained senses in 
accurate and quick observation. Hunting 
and fishing have from the earliest times 
provided all sorts and conditions of men 
with admirable training of alert senses. 
In respect to the training of their senses 
the children of well-to-do parents nowa- 
days are often worse off than the children 
of the poor; because they are not called 
upon to perform services in the household 
or on the farm which give practise in accu- 
rate observation and manual dexterity. 
The advent of mechanical power and 
machinery has greatly impaired the edu- 
eational value of many trades; and this im- 
pairment has become so common that it 
may almost be called universal. The accu- 
rate joints a carpenter used to make by the 
careful use of his own eyes and hands are 
now made by machines almost without hu- 
man intervention. The horseshoes which a 
blacksmith used to turn by hand on his 
anvil, and temper in his own little fire 
with an accurate appreciation of the 
changing tints of the hot metal, are now 
turned out by machinery by the hundred 
thousand, almost without touch of human 
hand or glance of human eye. Tending 
machinery is, as a rule, less instructive for 
the workman than handwork of the old- 
fashioned sort, unless, indeed, the machine 
is complex, and the product liable to im- 
perfections. In that case the working of 
the machine must be closely watched by 
trained human senses. The ordinary uni- 
formity of a machine product is due to in- 
variability in the action of the machine; 
and this invariability is a main object from 
the point of view of the inventor or the 
proprietor; but the same _ invariability 
makes the tending of the machine of little 
use in the education of the human being 
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that tends it—child, woman or man. In _ ineluding descriptive narration, history 
certain industries a young man may learn’ philosophy and religion; but accompany 
n two or three days to make the few almost ing this tradition of neuage and litera. 
automatic movements which the right tend- ture was another highly usefu smis 
ing of his machine demands; and then may — sion from ancient times—the study of the 


eo on for years tending that same machine. 
Any ambitious or even prudent young man 
will try to escape as soon as possible from 
that sort of work. There is in it no train- 
ing of the senses, no progress and no joy in 
work. 

The difference between a good workman 
and a poor one in farming, mining or man- 
ufacturing is the difference between the man 
who possesses well-trained senses and good 
judgment in using them, and the man who 
does not. The valuable farm-hand is the 
man that can drive a straight furrow with 
a plough and a pair of mules, or can fol- 
low accurately in parallel curves the con- 
The 


who can 


tours of the land while ploughing. 


eood hand-fisherman is the man 
feel correctly what is going on at the fish- 
hook out of sight, and- can make his motor 
nerves react quickly to what he feels there. 
The successful hunter is the man who ean 
not only organize a well-devised drive, but 
shoot instant the game 


can surely the 


comes in sight. It is the blacksmith who 
has the sure touch with his hammer and 
the quick sight of the right tint on the 
heated drills who can sharpen three sets of 
quarryman’s drills, while another man 
sharpens one. 

It follows from these considerations that 
the training of the senses should always 
have been a prime object in human educa- 
tion at every stage from primary to pro- 
That prime object it has never 
The kind of edu- 


cation the modern world has inherited from 


fessional. 


been, and is not to-day. 


ancient times was based chiefly on litera- 
ture. Its principal materials, besides some 


elementary mathematics, were sacred and 


profane writings, both prose and poetry, 


fine arts, with the many kinds of skill that 


are indispensable to artist reation 
Wherever in Europe the cultivation of the 
fine arts has survived in vigor 
varied skill of the artist in m is 


painting 
sculpture and architecture has been a sav 
although 


ing element in national edueation, 


it affected strongly only a limited number 


of persons. The English nation was less 


influenced by artistic culture than the na 


tions of the continent American second- 
ary and higher education copied English 
models, and were also injuriously affected 
by the Puritan, Genevan, Scotch-Presby 
terian and Quaker disdain for the fine arts 
As a result the programmes of secondary 


schools in the United States allotted only 


an insignificant portion of school time to 
the cultivation of the perceptive power 
through music and drawing; and, until 


lately, boys and girls in secondary schools 
did not have their attention directed to the 
fine arts by any outsider or voluntary or 
ganizations. 
mitted to 


draw nor sing: 


As a rule, the young men ad 


American colleges can neither 
and they possess no other 
A high degree of 
skill in athletic sports is acquired only by 
and the 


of a coarser kind than that needed by the 


skill of eye, ear or hand 


exceptional persons; skill itself is 


artist and the skilled workman 

Since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a new element in the education of the 
white race has been devi lop ng slowly for 
during the 


a hundred years but rapidly 


This element is physical, 
chemical and biological science 


past fifty. hew 


Through 
the study of these subjects the medical pro- 


fession has been revolutionized and sev 


eral new high value have 


proltessions of 
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been created—such as that of the chemist, 
of the engineer—civil, mechanical, ele:- 
trical or metallurgical—and of the forester. 
Through the radical work of great in- 
ventors and discoverers and of these new 
professions, all the large industries and 
transportation methods of the world, and 
therefore the commerce of the world, have 
been so changed that the producers and 
traders of times preceding 1850 would find, 
if they should revisit the scenes of their 
labors, that the processes by which they 
made their livings or their fortunes had 
completely disappeared. This prodigious 
change should have instructed the makers 
of programmes for schools and colleges 
maintained by nations which were under- 
going this great revolution in regard to 
their means of livelihood; but for the most 
part professional educators have been, and 
still are, blind to the necessity of a corre- 
sponding reformation or revision of the 
processes of education. 

There is one profession, however, in 
which the educational processes have been 
adequately changed, but only within re- 
cent years, namely—the profession of meci- 
cine. The reason for the comparatively 
early improvement of medical education is 
that the medical art has always depended 
for such measure of success as it attained 
on the physician’s power of accurate ob- 
servation, and his faeulty of reasoning 
cautiously and soundly on the testimony 
which his senses gave him. From remotest 
times the successful physician has been by 
1ature a naturalist. He saw and heard 
straight, and his touch gave him trust- 
worthy information. He has still, and 
must always have, the naturalist’s tempera- 
ment, and he must possess the naturalist’s 
trained senses. The reason that medicine 
and surgery have within twenty-five years 


made such astonishing progress is that the 


practitioner, possessing the senses and men- 


tal habits of the naturalist, has been su} 
plied through the progress of biological, 
chemical and physical science with wonder- 
ful new means of accurate diagnosis. The 
training the medical student now receives 
is largely individual training in the use of 
his senses; and this training is given by ex 
perts in the use of their own eyes, ears and 
hands in diagnosis and treatment. The 
just reasoning follows on the trustworthy 
observation. What has already been done 
in medical education needs to be done in 
all other forms of edueation, whether for 
trades or for professions, whether for occu- 
pations chiefly manual or for those chiefly 
mental. 

The great increase of urban population 
at the expense of rural which has taken 
place during the past sixty years, with the 
accompanying growth of factories and the 
crowding together of the working people 
and their families, has resulted, so far as 
schools and colleges are concerned, in plac- 
ing more children and youths than for- 
merly under the influence of systematie edu- 
cation and keeping them there for a longer 
period; but this improvement has been ac- 
companied by a decline in the amount and 
quality of the sense-training which chil- 
dren and adolescents have received. An 
increasing proportion of children goes to 
the high schools, academies and colleges; 
but the farm now teaches but a small pro- 
portion of the children born to the nation, 
and the urban family can not train the 
children’s senses in so effective and whole- 
some ways as the rural family could. In 
cities and large towns the trade which a 
boy chooses, or is assigned to, no longer de- 
mands for admission a prolonged appren- 
ticeship. Machinery turns out an ample 
product without the need of much skilled 
labor. The general result is an inadequate 
training of the senses of the rising genera- 
tion for accurate and quick observation. 
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l rtuu tie schools Vv! nh micht l 
have come to 1 rescue Of tl lren s Ol ( 
I for the most part elung to the trad Their 
: tional programmes whi ‘h rely en fly on region Of iat | 
studies that train the memory and the pow and hist 
ers of discrimination and analysis, but do the field mathematics 
( rill children in seeing and hearing protess 
rrectly, in touching deftly and rapidly, cation and examining his 
nd in drawing the right inferences from thought and of expressio 
the testimony of their senses. his senses were never tt in 
In recent years, on account of the com precision, that his |} — 
plexities, urgencies and numerous ace) vavueness. obscurity and it : 
dents of urban life, there has been a strik that his spoken or written st 


ing revelation of the untrustworthiness of that measured, cautious lid, s 
human testimony, not because witnesses in- quality which the scientific spirit fosters 
tended to deceive, but because they were and 1 ileates ‘a nha deptlora result 
unable to see, hear or describe accurately ught not to have been possible; but it has 
what really happened in their presence been unavoidab vy the individual, whether 

This is probably an old difficulty; but it child or parent, because the programmes 

has been freshly brought to public attention of secondary schools still cling almost ex 

by the numerous cases of conflicting testi clusively to the memory su ts and 
mony developed in courts, and before com elements of mathematics, and college stu 
missions of inquiry, medical examiners and’ dents are apt to adhere in college to th 
police authorities. Indeed, in such investi- mental habits they acquired at schoo 
gations it is well-nigh the rule that the The ordinary student does not venture into 
testimony of the different witnesses not untried fields, because he feels mor uN 
only presents many variations of detail, in the familiar 

but is often discordant and even contradic If any one should ask—why has modern 

tory. The investigators have to r ly society got on as we ll as it has, if tl vreat 

chiefly, not on what the witnesses testify majority of its members have had ar 
occurred at the moment, but on what care- adequate training in the use of their senses 
ful observers can subsequently learn from or no systematic training of that sort, the 


some voluntary agencies and 


the actual state of the wreck, and the con- answer is that 


dition of the dead, the wounded and the some influences which take strong effect on 
more or less injured survivors. This ina sections of the community have been at 


bility to see, hear and describe correctly is work to mitigate the ev Such ar r 


8 i ne, 


not at all confined to uneducated people. ample, athletic sports, travel, tl ise by 
On the contrary, it is often found in men _ city people of public parks and gardens, 
) and women whose education has been pro- the practise of that rt tchfulness 
longed and thorough, but never contained which the risks of crowded thoroughfares 
any significant element of sense-training. and of the dangerous industries mpel, 
Many highly educated American ministers, and the training of the senses which any 
lawyers and teachers have never received man who practises well a manual trade « 


any scientific training, have never used tains on the way Many of the household 


any instrument of precision, possess no irts also ‘ good training Lhe caretlul 
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seeing and handling which lead to aceu- 
rate perception. The problem is now how 
to make systematic secondary education 
support and better these incidental influ- 
ences, and how to coordinate sense-train- 
ing with accurate reasoning and retentive 
memorizing. 

In urging the training of the senses, the 
educator must never lose sight of the fact 
that mental vigor does not necessarily re- 
sult from bodily work alone, whether hand- 
work or work in directing machines. 
Many persons work all their lives with a 
moderate amount of manual skill, who 
never develop any considerable faculty of 
discrimination or of sound judgment. 
Whole tribes and nations have done fine 
handwork for generations and yet never 
developed intellectual superiority. If one 
had to choose between training the senses 
and training the memory and the language 
powers, one would choose the latter; but 
both are indispensable to the best results 
in edueation. Neither depends for its edu- 
cational value on imparting information; 
each supplies an indispensable discipline 
for the human intelligence. 

A survey of the programmes of the ex- 
isting American secondary schools—pub- 
lic, private and endowed—would show that 
as a rule they pay little attention to the 
training of the senses, and provide small 
opportunities for acquiring any skill of 
eye, ear or hand or any acquaintance with 
the accurate recording and cautious rea- 
soning which modern science prescribes. 
To make, or read, a complete survey of 
these programmes would be a dull and 
heavy task; but the demonstration needed 
for the purpose of the present essay can 
be readily given by analyzing the pro- 
grammes of a few typical schools and acad- 
emies. Such an analysis of the  pro- 


grammes and regulations of twelve differ- 
ent schools and one group of kindred 
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schools shows that the secondary schools 
are giving not more than from one tenth 
to one sixth of their force to observational, 
sense-training subjects. Any school super- 
intendent, teacher or committeeman can 
verify the results of this analysis in any 
secondary schools with which he is ae- 
quainted. 

The changes which ought to be made im- 
mediately in the programmes of American 
secondary schools, in order to correct the 
glaring deficiencies of the present pro- 
grammes, are chiefly: the introduction of 
more hand, ear and eye work—such as 
drawing, carpentry, tuning, music, sewing 
and cooking, and the giving of much more 
time to the sciences of observation—chem- 
istry, physies, biology and geography— 
not political, but geological and ethno- 
graphical geography. These sciences 
should be taught in the most concrete man- 
that is in laboratories with 





ner possible 
ample experimenting done by the individ- 
ual pupil with his own eyes and hands, and 
in the field through the pupil’s own obser- 
vation guided by expert leaders. In see- 
ondary schools situated in the country the 
elements of agriculture should have an im- 
portant place in the programme, and the 
pupils should all work in the school gar- 
dens and experimental plots, both individ- 
ually and in cooperation with others. In 
city schools a manual training should be 
given which would prepare a boy for any 
one of many different trades, not by fa- 
miliarizing him with the details of actual 
work in any trade, but by giving him an 
all-round bodily vigor, a nervous system 
capable of multiform coordinated efforts, 
a liking for doing his best in competition 
with mates, and a widely applicable skill 
of eye and hand. Again, music should be 
given a substantial place in the programme 
of every secondary school, in order that all 
the pupils may learn musical notation, and 
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may get much practise in reading music 
and in singing. Drawing, both freehand 
and mechanical, should be given ample 
time in every secondary school programme ; 
because it is an admirable mode of expres- 
sion which supplements language and is 
often to be preferred to it, lies at the foun- 
dation of excellence in many arts and 
trades, affords simultaneously good train- 
ing for both eye and hand, and gives much 
enjoyment throughout life to the possessor 
of even a moderate amount of skill. 
Drawing and music, like other fine art 
studies, were regarded by the Puritan 
settlers of New England and by all their 
social and religious kindred as superflui- 
ties, which, if not positively evil, were still 
of wasteful or harmful tendency, and were, 
therefore, to be kept out of every course of 
education. By many teachers and educa- 
tional administrators musie and drawing 
are still regarded as fads or trivial accom- 
plishments not worthy to rank as substan- 
tial educational material; whereas, they 
are important features in the outfit of 
every human being who means to be culti- 
vated, efficient and rationally happy. In 
consequence, many native Americans have 
grown up without musical faculty and 
without any power to draw or sketch, and 
so without the high capacity for enjoy- 
ment, and for giving joy, which even a 
moderate acquaintance with these arts im- 
parts. This is a disaster which has much 
diminished the happiness of the native 
American stock. It is high time that the 
American school—urban or rural, mechan- 
ical, commercial or classical, public, pri- 
vate or endowed—set earnestly to work to 
repair this great loss and damage. A\l- 
though considerable improvements have 
been recently made in the programmes of 
American secondary schools, especially 
within the past ten years or since voca- 


tional training has been much discussed, 
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multitudes of Americans continue to 1 
gard the sense-training subjects as fads 
and supertluities. They say: the publ 


elementary schools should teach thoroughly 
reading, writing, spelling and arithmeti 

and let natural science, drawing, mus 

domestic arts and crafts and manual train 
ing severely alone. Let the secondary 
schools teach thoroughly English, Latin, 
American history and mathematics, with a 
dash of economics and civics, and cease to 


encumber their programmes with bits of 


the new sciences and the new sociology 
This doctrine is dangerously conservativ 
for it would restrict the rising generations 
to memory studies, and give them no real 
acquaintance with the sciences and arts 
which within a hundred vears have revol 
tionized all the industries of the white race, 
modified profoundly all the political and 
ethical conceptions of the freedom-loving 
peoples, and added wonderfully to the 
productive capacity of Europe and Amer 
ica. 

If any one asks how it can be possible 
that these new subjects, all time-consuming 
should be introduced into the existing see 
ondary schools of the United States, the ar 
swer—adequate, though not easy to put into 
practise—is, first, that the memory subjects 
and the mathematies should be somewhat 
reduced as regards number of assigned pe 
riods in the week; secondly, that afternoon 
hours should be utilized, or, in other words, 
that the school day should be lengthened; 
and thirdly, that the long summer vacation 
should be reduced. It is worse than absurd 
to turn city children into the streets for 
more than two months every summer 
Since the new subjects all require bodily as 
well as mental exertion, they can be added 
to the memory subjects without any risk to 
the health of the children, provided that the 
shops, laboratories and exercising rooms be 
kept cool and well ventilated. In rural 
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schools a good part of the new work in sow- 
ing, planting, cultivating the ground, and 
harvesting must be done out of doors. The 
observational, manual and _ scientifie sub- 
jects often awaken in a boy or voung man 
for the first time an intelleetual interest 
and zeal in work which memory studies 
have never stirred. Hand and eye work 
often develops a power of concentrated at- 
tention which book work had failed to pro 
duce, but which can be transferred to book 
work when once created. All the new sub 
jects require vigorous and constant use of 
the memory, and give much practise in 
exact recording, and in drawing only the 
limited and legitimate inference from the 
recorded facts. 

If the edueational material and the 
meihod of instruction were right, the train- 
ing given in the grades would be just as 
good for the children who leave school at 
fourteen as for those who go on till eighteen, 
and the training in the high school would be 
equally appropriate for pupils who do not 
go to college and for those who do. The 
progressive sense-training from beginning 
to end of systematic education is desirable 
for all pupils, whatever their destinations 
in after life, and should prepare every 
pupil for his best entrance on earning a 
livelihood, at whatever age that necessity is 
to come upon him. It should be the same 
with the language and history studies in 
every public-school program. At every 
stage, or in every grade, they should be 
suitable for every pupil no matter what his 
destination. Flexibility and adaptation to 
individual needs would still be necessary in 
the programs, first, in order to enable the 
individual pupil to econeentrate on the 
studies he prefers and excels in, and, see- 
ondly, to enable pupils of different capacity 
to advance at different rates. The adoption 
of these principles would solve justly prob- 


lems in the American tax-supported sysiem 


of public education which have been in de- 
bate for generations. 

Every school plant, whether in city or 
country, should be used, not only by the 
regular pupils between the hours of eight 
or half-past eight and four or half-past 
four, but by older youths and adults at 
hours outside the working time in the pre 
vailing industries of the town or city where 
the school is situated. Many efforts are now 
being made to introduce continuation 
schools and to develop evening schools: but 
these efforts should become universal, and 
should result speedily in a large extension 
of the American public-school system. 
Moreover, the fundamental object of the 
proposed changes in the programs shou!d 
be distinctly recognized—the better train- 
ing of the senses. 

The suggested changes in American 
school programs will not make public-school 
life harder or more fatiguing for the pupils 
On the contrary, observational study and 
concrete teaching are more interesting to 
both children and adults than memory 
study of any sort; and whenever the inter- 
est of pupils is aroused it brings out more 
concentrated attention and harder work, 
but causes less fatigue. The obvious utility 
of mental labor directed to a practical end 
increases the interest the pupils take in 
their work, and stimulates them to effective 
effort. To use a good tool or machine, and 
get the results it is competent to produce 
when in skilful hands, is vastly more inter- 
esting than reading or hearing about the 
uses of such a tool or machine. Whenever 
by the use of observational and concrete 
methods the pupils’ power of attention and 
of concentrated effort is developed, that 
power of attention once acquired ean he 
exercised in other subjects. This principle 
holds true not only of manual or: bodily 
labor, but also of games and sports, and of 
cooperation in rhythmical movements like 
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dancing. The power of concentrated atten- 
tion won in carpentry, turning, forging, or 


farm work is easily transferred to work in 


reading, writing and eiphering, or at a later 
stage in history, literature and civies: s 
that the reduction in the so-called aead , 
studies made to allow the introduction of 
hservational studies need not result in S 
attainment in the academie studies t! 
hanges will add to the annu st 
es Ols he ise mul h ot the ne n 
tru n must be given to the individual 
pupil. treated by himself, and not as a 
nember of a numerous class In shor . the 


exa ple of the modern medical school. 
which needs to be imitated in all schools, 
hes that good training of the senses is 
ore costly than the ancient classwork with 
books and lectures. The cost of town and 
city school systems will be also increased 
by the necessity of employing a larger num- 
ber of teachers, if the schools are to be kept 
at work evenings, as well as daytimes, and 
during forty-six weeks of the year instead 
of forty-one. Indeed, the chief item in the 
increased cost in city schools, consequent 
on the introduction of sense-training and 
observational studies, would be in the salary 
list. More teachers would be required and 
a larger proportion of them would be men 
The new teachers would be good mechanics, 
well-trained laboratory assistants, and nat- 
uralists competent to teach botany, zoology 
and geology on walks and excursions with 
the pupils. To provide these teachers in 
sufficient numbers, the programs of normal 
schools would need to be considerably modi- 
fied; so that it would probably be necessary 
to wait for the production of an adequate 
number of teachers competent to give the 
new kinds of instruction. The prime object 
being to give all pupils a correct conception 
of the modern scientific method, and sound 
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practise in using it, the teachers themselves 
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and such institutions as Hampton Institute 
and Tuskegee Institute are showing how to 
learn by actual seeing, hearing, touching 
and doing, instead of by reading and com- 
mitting to memory. They have proved that 
the mental powers, as well as the bodily 
powers, are strongly developed by the kind 
of instruction they give; so that nobody 
need apprehend that reduced attention to 
memory subjects, with inereased attention 
to the training of the senses, the muscles, 
and the nerves will result in a smaller 
capacity for sound thinking and for the 
exercise of an animating good-will. 

There has not infrequently been much 
disappointment as to the effect on the men- 
tal powers of the pupils of the new courses 
in scientific subjects and the new instruc- 
tion in drawing, carpentry, forging, mould- 
ing, and so forth, which have already 
been introduced into American secondary 
schools. The reason for these disappoint- 
ments is the imperfect manner in which the 
new instruction has been given. It is in- 
dispensable to suecess with the new subjects 
that the pupils should use their own eyes, 
ears and hands, and themselves describe and 
coordinate their own observations. In the 
study of their own results they must apply 
their own powers of discrimination, mem- 
ory and expression. It is the combined 
action of senses, reasoning and memory, 
which alone gives the true result in the 
pupil. The real educational use of any 
concrete experience requires reflection on 
its significance, and finally the firm holding 
in the memory of the results of both ob- 
servation and reflection. 

It is not the secondary school alone which 
needs to be reformed—the elementary 
school needs to set a different standard of 
attainment, not lower or easier, but rather 
higher and harder—a standard in which the 
training of the senses shall be an important 
element. If the new secondary schools are 
to accomplish their rational objects, they 
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must rest on new elementary schools which 
utilize the spontaneous aptitudes of child- 
hood—for the acquisition of modern lan 
guages, for example. As to the American 
college, it may be said to have already 
abandoned the traditional four years’ pro- 
gram of linguistic, literary and mathemat 
ical studies with a dash of history and phi- 
losophy; and many colleges now require 
for admission the elements of some scien- 
tifie subject. As a whole, the colleges have 
already begun to attend to the training of 
the senses by introducing a considerable 
variety of elective courses in science; but 
the changes already introduced do not 
afford the mass of the students adequate 
opportunities to remedy the deficiencies in 
the training they received in their schools. 
Moreover, to begin that systematic training 
of the senses at the college age is not the 
most advantageous arrangement. 

If the elementary and secondary schools 
served well boys and girls from six to eight- 
een years of age, the main reform would in 
time be accomplished. It is but a small per- 
centage of the youth of the country that go 
to the colleges and the higher technical 
schools; and the parents of this small per 
centage are often able to provide their chil- 
dren with opportunities for securing, out- 
side of their systematic education, a well- 
coordinated use of all their senses anid 
nerves—such as a violinist, organist, pilot. 
locomotive engineer, or sharpshooter re 
quires. The educational publicist must 
keep in mind the interests of the 95 per 
cent. of the children, rather than those of 
the 5 per cent.; for it is on the wise treat- 
ment of the mass of the population during 
youth that a modern democracy must rely 
for assuring the public health, prosperity 
and happiness. 

It must not be imagined that any advo- 
cate of more sense-training in education ex- 
pects to see diminished the exercise of the 
reasoning powers or of the motive powers 
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which distinguish man from the other ani 
mals, or to see impaired man’s faith in the 
spir tual unity of the world, or his sense of 
duty toward fellowmen, or his active sym 
pathy with them. The devotees of natural 


and physical science during the last hundred 


and hity years have not shown themselves in 


+ 


ferior to any other class of men in their power 
to reason and to will, and have shown them- 
selves superior to any other class of men in 
respect to the value or worth to society of 
the pr duet of those powers. The men who, 
since the nineteenth century began, have 
done most for the human race through the 
right use of their reasons, imaginations and 
wills are the men of science, the artists, and 
the skilled craftsmen, not the metaphysi 
cians, the orators, the historians, or the 
rulers. In modern times the most benefi 
cent of the rulers have been men who 
shared in some degree the new scientific 
spirit; and the same is true of the meta- 
physicians. As to the real poets, teachers 
of religion, and other men of genius, their 
best work has the scientifie quality of previ- 
sion and truthfulness; and their rhetorical 
or oratorical work is only their second best. 
The best poetry of the last three centuries 
perfectly illustrates this general truth. 
Shakespeare wrote: 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows 


The florists now tell us that thyme will not 
thrive except on a bank. George Herbert 
wrote: 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright; 
The bridal of the earth and sky 
The dews shall weep thy fall to-ni 
For thou must die. 
Precision of statement could not go further ; 
thought and word are perfectly accurate. 
Emerson said to the rhodora: 


The self-same power that brough 


| me here, oro 


yo l, 


A more accurate description of the uni- 


versal Providence could not be given 
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The most exact, complete, satisfving and 


influential deseription of true neighbor! 
ness in all literature is the parable of the 


Good Samaritan: 


‘ rhbor nto } y + it f ea 
And he said, | hat showed ‘ And 
Jesus said unto him, ‘‘Go, and do t kew ise 


It is an important lesson to be drawn 
from the Great War that under the pas 
sionate excitements and tremendous strains 
of the widespread disaster, the medical pro 
fession and the nurses of all countries are 
holding firmly to that exact definition of 
the neighbor, and are obs ving str etly the 
command, ‘‘Do thou likewise.’’ These are 
men and women who have received thor- 
ough training of the senses without suffer 
ing any loss of quick sympathy or of hu- 
mane devotion 

Rhetorical exaggeration, paradox, hyper- 


bole and rhapsod\ doubtless have their 


uses in moving to immediat ‘tion masses 
of ordinary men and women; but they are 
not the finest weapons of the teacher and 


moralist: 
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LIBRARY WORK AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS! 

Most of the speakers on the program so 
far have naturally taken the professional 
attitude of technical librarians toward 
your problems. I come to you, primarily, 
to reflect for you what I understand to be 
the typical attitude toward library service 
of the progressive, up-to-date public-school 
man. Dr, Windsor’s paper has outlined 
for you a very fine conception of the or- 
ganization of a thoroughgoing university 
curriculum for professional librarians. 
Miss Warren’s discussion has raised for 
you fundamental questions of vital impor- 
tance regarding the necessary organization 
machinery for realizing the aims of library 
workers. I shall simply discuss, as I see it, 
the new setting of library service in the 
broadening work of the American public 
school, with particular reference to the 
American public high-school. 

The American high school is perhaps our 
most typical as well as our most promising 
American institution to-day. Its dreams 
of various curriculum extensions, of ineor- 
poration of fascinating new social features, 
the new conceptions that are fermenting in 
the minds of its leaders, make of the mod- 
ern high school an institution which arrests 
the attention of all serious students of our 
civilization. In painful contrast to this, 
from the point of view of a librarian, we see 
in these modern high-school buildings, per- 
fectly appointed in many respects, but a 
motley array of old and useless and dirty 
text-books, out-of-date encyclopedias and 
reference works, and an unkempt array of 
old black volumes of reports of departments 
gifts, often, 


b 


of agriculture, ‘‘attie books,’ 
of friends who wish to clean up their attics 
and get their names in local papers. 


1 Stenographie report of address before Illinois 
F 


State Library Association, Urbana, November 5, 


1915. 


If one attempts to vision the whole 
‘reading horizon’’ of high-school pupils, 
one is struck with the meagerness of the 
entire field. For example, in a city of 75.,- 
000 inhabitants in a bordering state, we 
have what is called the second-best high 
school in the state. This high school has 
fully equipped laboratories in three differ- 
ent sciences; fully equipped rooms and 
apparatus for domestie science, for man- 
ual training, for commercial work, and 
even for some work in German and Latin; 
but there is no equipment for English, and 
practically none for the social sciences. 
On an analysis of unit costs for different 
items of instruction in this high school, one 
would judge that the making of a user of 
books was not one of the purposes. 

Some of the factors figuring in this 
growing modern emphasis upon a better 
library service are the following: 

1. The high schools are differentiating 
their curriculums, arranging different lines 
of study for different groups of pupils. 
This means less dependence upon standard 
texts and more dependence upon supple- 
mentary reading, comparison of other sec- 
ondary treatments of same subjects, use of 
sources, ete. 

2. The movement for vocational guid- 
ance is really in many respects a movement 
for making of the high-school library or 
the public library a real laboratory. The 
Grand Rapids high-school library so fune- 
tions. 

3. The social-center movement again con- 
tributes to create a need for different sorts 
of library equipment and a more repre- 
sentative collection of books and journals. 
The modern socialized high school can not 
otherwise extend into its most directly 
‘*educational’’ field. 

4. Still again, the junior-senior high- 
school movement, which is spreading rap- 
idly, has introduced the question of the 
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minimum and unique requirements in the 
way of library service for junior high 
school, and the more extensive and definite 
requirements for senior high schools, with, 

many cases, their Junior college exten- 
sions. Here is really a new field for more 
or less expert librarians to occupy while it 
is new and hospitable 

5. Another movement which is indicative 
of the opening of avenues for library serv- 
ice is that of the establishment of high 
school journalism departments and plants. 
Here is one way of making one and one 
half million pupils into careful critical li- 
brary readers of current literature—those 
who will have a standard for demanding a 
better output. Here possibilities for im- 
mediate service challenge our highest imagi- 
native powers. 

6. Perhaps, finally, the most important 
movement that bears directly upon li- 
brary service in high schools is that of 
supervised study. This movement means 
that our daily school schedules are to 
be altered, that our class-room periods 
are to be divided, that expert library 
services are required to carry on the high- 
school work, and that there will be a 
great alteration in the former literalness 
of high-school assignments and _ intellec- 
tual work generally. All these move- 
ments, with many others, have brought 
about what we might term the ‘‘era for 
specialists’’ in modern high schools. Every 
new sort of service, such as the one that is 
opening up for libraries in public high 
schools, is most easily solved, theoretically, 
by proposing as a solution that the high 
schools employ an expert in this particular 
work. Just as we have experts for study- 
coach, experts for vocational guidance, ex- 
perts for social-center workers, experts for 
employment offices in high schools, experts 


for coordinating junior-senior high schools, 


experts for the art work, ete., so also there 
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the University of Illinois. This is ideal, or 
rather represents a developing ideal, but it 
can not alone ever meet the large, complex 
and urgent needs of all publie high schools 
with respect to their immediate library 
duties. All high-school teachers and ad- 
ministrators must be reached directly, if 
possible. 

A special eourse, therefore, in the schools 
of education or in departments of educa- 
tion in the various colleges of the state, all 
of which train high-school teachers, might 
well be worked out by this association. 
The course might be entitled something like 
this, ‘‘Elements of Library Mechanies.”’ 
It might well be a two- or three-hour 
course, definitely and systematically out- 
lined for all intending teachers of high- 
school work, dealing with the minimum es- 
sentials from the point of view of library 
workers. Some schools of edueation are 
putting in as strongly recommended courses 
for the students such subjects as ‘‘mechan- 
ies of writing,’’ ‘‘school hygiene,’’ ete., as 
‘‘horrowed’’ courses necessary in their own 
‘‘edueation’’ curriculums for all intend- 
ing teachers, on the assumption that this 
offering of the ‘‘elements of library 
mechanies’’ in their curriculums as well 
as the other ‘‘borrowed courses’’ from 
other departments such as English de- 
partments and the medical departments, 
will strengthen the general equipment of 
all high-school teachers. Some definite 
contribution by this association is desir- 
able. If some committee could work out 
this course and make definite proposals re- 
garding its organization and method to all 
departments of education, I believe much 
would come out of it. 

3. There might be special units of instrue 


tion also worked out by such a commission 


of this association, determining roughly the 
contents and methods, calling the whole a 
course ia the ‘‘use of the library by high- 


school students.”’ The carefully selected 
items in this course should be embodied in 
an elaborate syllabus with bibliography of 
accessible sources and references. It should 
be recommended to high schools as a course 
for credit and as a vital part of their hich- 
school curriculum. No course that does not 
earry credit is taken sufficiently seriously 
to amount to much. Something like the 
suggestion made here is now being earried 
out in Detroit Central High School. Of 
course, we are all familiar with the Grand 
Rapids library work in which this high- 
school library work is actually the real lab- 
oratory work for the English department 
and also the real laboratory work for the 
well-organized vocational guidance bureau. 

4. I think this organization could well 
take up also the question of defining what 
constitutes a desirable ‘‘teachers’ profes- 
sional library and reading-room.’’ This 
collection might be separate from, or an 
adjunct to, the high-school library. 

This is one aspect of library school work 
concerning which we may learn something 
from Germany. One of the writers on 
German education says, 

I have but one judgment to pass upon the 
whole library economy of the fatherland—publiec 
s¢chool and university alike. It is an outrageous 
farce. The redeeming feature, however, is the 
uniformly excellent collection of pedagogical 
works to be found in every secondary school. 
These books are sometimes in charge of a mem- 
her of the faculty and placed in a separate room. 
But they are generally to be found in the teach- 
ers’ assembly room, where they can be easily con- 
sulted without restriction. A typical collection 
would contain not only works on general peda- 
gogy but all the most valuable reference books per- 
taining to the work of each teacher—dictionaries, 
atlases, gazetteers, commentaries, standard texts, 
leading educational journals, and pedagogical ma- 
terials such as can be obtained in no other coun- 


try in the world. 


And these collections are largely sup- 
ported by incomes from special funds set 
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apart in most schools for this particular 
purpose. Another good feature is that 
friends of the school and alumni are in the 
habit of contributing. The librarian in 
American high schools has then this addi- 
tional opportunity of aiding directly in 
the emancipation of the text-book-ridden 
high-school teacher. Rochester, Kansas 
City and Richmond, Indiana, are among 
the cities doing something in this direction. 

Another method, furnishing an interest 
ing illustration of the new educational work 
for which libraries should stand, is th 
securing of proper working connection br 
tween the public-school library and th 
high school. One method very effective is 
for those in charge of the public library to 
effect some voluntary extra-school organi 
zation of high-school students to work with 
them as a Civie exercise toward making 
their city library efficient. Some leading 
organization of high-school students, hav 
ing this affiliation with an agency outside 
the school, if skillfully managed, may be- 
come very effective, and react to good 
effect on both the school and the library, 
effecting the sort of intimacy of coopera 
tion so desirable. 

5. Another important movement for li- 
braries to encourage is that of local sur- 
veys which are attempting to determine 
the reading facilities and reading habits 
in the home. Dr. C. E. Holley, of this 
university, has written a doctor’s thesis in 
which he has found interesting correlations 
between the persistence in school and the 
facilities for reading found in the homes 
Principal White, of Kansas City High 
School, has found a high correlation be- 
tween elimination of high-school pupils 
and poor conditions for study in the 
homes.2- There has been made recently a 


most important survey of the reading fa- 
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playing at present in maintaining the 
ideals of a civilized people. There is no 
argument to be made on this point, and the 
evidence supporting the contention may be 
waived. In consequence, the hearers of this 
paper need not listen to the self-evident. 
On the other hand, the publie service as a 
phrase designating the newer attitude of 
government, is certainly modern in the 
wider meaning given to it in these days, 
for it points to a relationship of cooperative 
effort with every increase of intelligence. 
The contributions of the universities to this 
service, great as they have been, are more 
or less indirect. The government, repre- 
senting publie service, has had but little 
immediate contact with the universities 
either now or in the past. Men have gone 
from college ranks to fill positions in gov- 
ernment service, but the immediate rela- 
tion between the university and the public 
service has remained a dream, waiting for 
the master touch to make it a possibility for 
the future. 

Even in the field of agriculture, the crea- 
tion of the experiment station originated 
from the government side and was imposed 
by it upon the agricultural colleges of the 
country by congressional act. Just to what 
degree can there be a relation between the 
government and public service that differs 
from the conventional one now existing? 
The approach to the query may be made by 
the long-distance method of first stating 
the conditions and then enumerating soine 
of the conclusions that follow from the con- 
ditions. 

In the biography of John Hay recently 
published, there is a deseription of Lin- 
coln’s meeting with hordes of office seekers, 
who without recommendation other than 
their own want, made their claims known 
for the many offices created by the numer. 
ous emergencies of the war. Lincoln’s 


patience and protest that he must see them 





all, for they were the common folks and 
God must love the common folks for he 
made so many, was the great man’s way of 
dealing with an impossible situation. The 
right of office-holding still continues as 
enunciated more than fifty years later by 
an editor who states that the platform of 
any of the great parties for the campaign 
of 1917 should be proficiency, protection, 
prohibition and plunder. 

We still pay the price for the earlier 
ideas of a Jacksonian democracy based on 
the essential equality of all men and the 
general view that any man ean do the job 
as well as anybody else when it comes to a 
publie office. While this view prevails in 
many places the world has marched on to 
the changing of increasingly complicated 
machinery in industry and government. 
Almost without knowing it, cities have en- 
larged their functions, the states are now 
undertaking enterprises of many kinds and 
the federal government adds daily to its 
duties. In nearly every instance these en- 
largements of government can be traced to 
the contributions made by the physical and 
social sciences. In the field of sanitation, 
the applications of the principles of electrie 
energy to industry and the contributions to 
the betterment of agriculture and manu- 
facturing, the biological, chemical and phys- 
ical sciences have made huge contributions. 
Certainly anthropology, sociology and eco- 
nomies have placed mankind under lasting 
obligations for the bestowals they have 
made to the more intelligent dealing with 
immigration, housing, marketing, transport- 
ing and other distinctly social problems. 
The contrast between the government fune- 
tions of Lineoln’s day with those of the 
present are very great indeed, and with the 
passage of the fifty years has come the ne- 
cessity for trained men to meet the require- 
ments of social endeavors. From the 
eighties on through to the present a lively 
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cislatures and congresses. 


The belief in mere legislative act is, how 


} } 


ever, pass ng and two conclusions are taking 


hold strongly on the men who are near the 


probl One ) these S t | o sl; t n 
n itself accomplishes but little and espe 


' is badly formulated. T 

other conelusion is formulated in a truism 
that at the outset, in the making of new 
laws, there must be grasp ot the problem 
and clear expression of it in the language 
of the statute. It is now pretty clear that 
the enacting of legislation is a ¢ 
requiring widespread knowledge of what 
has been done elsewhere, as well as an ap 


ional and statutory 


pre ition ot eons 


— 


tfalls. This difficulty has been recognized 
n some of the states by the creation of the 
rislative reference library. 

Little by little under the influence of 
men, sometimes with one idea and som: 
times with another, fragmentary social 
machinery has been built up in city, state 
and federal governments without as yet 
awakening any great national understand 
ing of what it all means and the real neces- 
sity democracy is under to know what it is 
really attempting to do. The connection 
the universities have had with the move 
ment for more intelligent government is, as 
said at the beginning, an indirect one 
From the universities have come the men 
who of their own initiative, in most cases, 
have de veloped these m scellaneous attempts 
at better government. The work of Me 
Carthy in Wisconsin, Cleveland in New 
York City and Acker and Johnson in North 
Dakota, point the moral to this tale of 
democratic law-making. Without any pos- 
sibility of contradiction the legislative 
reference libraries have materially ad 
vanced good government by giving it an 


ideal and a clearer purpose. 
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present time. [he public does not appre- 
ciate the gravity of the problem, nor dis- 
play the wisdom to provide trained men to 
carry on modern government. Hence the 
first step in the development of the coopera- 
tive relationship is to provide a background 
Most of the state uni- 
versities in this country have the means of 


of publie opinion. 


constructing such a background of opinion 
by the utilization of extension lectures and 
class-room instruction. In the course of a 
year or two systematic emphasis upon such 
a phase of public policy through speeches, 
interviews and press matter, would bring 
results that logically lead to the second 
step. At the present time governmental 
officers are out of sympathy with a plan of 
cooperative effort. Their conversion is a 
matter of careful statement of advantages 
and the understanding that there is a publie 
opinion abroad which really wants such a 
thing done. The third part of the problem 
is the supply of young men that can be 
relied upon to meet the call for govern- 
mental apprentices. This is the first prob- 
lem of the university. It has been the 
experience in many universities where men 
have been wanted for given fields of work. 
that a little effort with a small amount of 
publicity has produced a fair crop of novi- 
tiates. With the much wider and steadier 
all for men, sure to arise out of a closer 
cooperation of the university with govern- 
ment offices, there should be no difficulty 
in meeting adequately this part of the 
problem. There is yet to be brought into 
actuality the touch between government 
and the university. 

Publie opinion having been formulated 
on this point a short statute will force the 
breath of life into the whole plan. The 
legislature might add a brief paragraph to 
the powers of state executive officers and 
boards in some such fashion as the follow- 


ing. The officers and commissions enumer- 
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ated in such manner as the legislative body 
may enact are authorized to employ in their 
offices at salaries of not more than $60 per 
month, students designated by the heads of 
departments in the university of the state. 
Students so employed shall continue under 
the direction of the state officer for a pe- 
riod of not more than a year and the time 
so spent shall, upon the recommendation 
of the department in which the student is 
enrolled as a major student, be counted to- 
ward his graduation requirements. Here, 
in my opinion, is the bridge that can unite 
the two agencies that have so long worked 
side by side with but little cooperation. 

There are instances where the spirit of 
this suggestion is followed. The Boards of 
Public Health in Illinois and Wisconsin use 
advanced students as helpers in the biolog- 
ical and chemical work. Many of the geo- 
logical surveys do the same thing, but so far 
as I am aware, outside the instance of the 
Municipal Research Bureau in New York 
City and the Wisconsin Legisiative Refer- 
ence Library, the work so done does not 
count toward a degree but is merely on a 
helper basis. If we may assume that the 
state would be willing to enact such legis- 
lation, and openings should be made for 
men in government offices, the university 
must reconstruct some of its courses and 
the state offices slightly modify the daily 
routine. 

Too many of the courses now offered in 
colleges and universities have a wholly aca- 
demic departure. That is, they begin 
with a theory of government accepted by 
the instructor, whereas the student ought 
to have a grounding of fact before proceed- 
ing to the theory which after all is gradu- 
ate work of an advanced character. The 
student without this grounding of fact is 
confronted at once by the problems of 
function and the every-day relation of gov- 
ernment to the people in levying and eo!- 
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lecting taxes, protecting property, life and 
health so soon as he enters a state depart- 
ment. In other words, there is no object 
in placing the student in a government de- 
partment as an apprentice unless he has 
a more intelligent outlook than the average 
elerk already there. On the whole this 
viewpoint seems to be fairly self-evident 
and unnecessary of further development. 
Following such an _ elementary course 
should come the more detailed courses 
dealing with the actual problems of gov- 
ernment. Thus, a student interested in ac- 
eounting should have the elementary 
phases of accounting along with the ele- 
ments of government and the special 
courses dealing with taxation and possibly 
the intricacies of valuing public utilities. 
With a mental! equipment of that kind, he 
ought to be able to go into the tax commis- 
sioner’s office and do a fair amount of cler- 
ical work on tax sheets. In addition he 
should accumulate a considerable knowl- 
edge of the way in which the tax problems 
of the state are handled. Returning to his 
university he ought to add much enlight- 
enment to the work of his fellow students 
and at the same time raise his own work to 
a real appreciation of the state problems. 
This is merely a sample of the working of 
the plan. 

Some difficulties stand in its way, such 
as lack of tact on the part of the student 
and failure to appreciate the opportunity. 
But these would befall any plan of co- 
operation. Slowly developed, tried in this 
office and in that the cooperative idea would 
give more and more ground as its advan- 
tages became apparent. The state would 
profit by the new ideas brought to offices 
by the apprentices and the university would 
come into a more sympathetic relation and 
understanding of government as a going 


thing. Each year would see a larger group 
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of men trained O 
side of the problem bu S 
well A st rm ! ] 
arise from the contact of t tate officials 
and the professors 
Though at first the students workin 
government departments might be s1 
in number, yet the beginning of t rela 
tion would be established and time a 
considerable body ot men would | trained 
who had actual knowledge of government 
at first hand 

Other factors like those of pert 
of offices and pensions at the end of | , 
and honorable service enter into the prob 
lem of better government A democracy 


though, must be persuvded that its officers 
merit such treatment. The responsibilits 
of the university is a double one: first, of 
providing well-equipped men to do the 
work democracy wants done, and second 
to show that it can be well and efficiently 
done. The entrance of the university into 
a cooperative relationship with the mu 


pal, state and federal governments marks 


a wide departure from the office-fill 
methods of Lineoln’s day 
FRANK L. McVey 
PRI ENT OF THE I i 


OF NortTH DAKOTA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
TEACHERS’ COTTAGES 


TEACHERS’ cottages, erected by 
munity in or near the scl use, and used 
not only as the t her’s resid e but 
the community enter r 1d ited in a 
bulletin prepared by R. S. Kellogg and d 
tributed by t Department of the Interior 
through its Bureau of Education t 
superintendents and other officers in charge of 
rural schools e bulletin describes th 
movement for t rs’ residences rural 
districts and gives plans for cott 
ous si d ty 
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is one of the most serious difficulties in the 
way of securing suitable teachers for country 
schools, the bulletin declares. There are more 
than 200,000 rural-school districts in the 
United States and over 16,000,000 children of 
school age who live in the country or in towns 
of less than 2,500 population, yet it is impos 
sible because of the living conditions to get 
teachers of the highest type to remain in the 
country. Mr. Kellogg says: 

Many farmhouses have no accommodations what 
ever for a teacher, and often kitehen, living room 
and dining room are combined in one, with no 
heat in any other room in the house. The farmer 
and his family have to spend most of their time 

} 


working indoors or out, eating and sleeping. Their 


occupations and hours of labor in no way corre 
sp md to thos of the teacher, which inereases the 
difficulty of fitting the teacher’s necessary habits 
to those of the farmer with any satisfaction to 
either. A good teacher must spend a considerable 
amount of time almost every evening upon school 
work, for which a quiet, comfortable room is es- 
sential. If she insists upon such a room when she 
goes to board in the country she is likely to be 
considered ‘‘stuck up’’ and exclusive. If she gets 
a room by herself it is often unheated and too 
uncomfortable for study in cold weather. 

On the other hand, if the teacher is forced to 
spend her entire time in the living room with the 
rest of the family, she has no opportunity to pre- 
pare properly for her school duties, and is also 
very likely to be drawn unavoidably into neighbor 
hood gossip and factional disputes to the detri- 
ment of her teaching influence. Many of the bet- 


) 


ter situated families in the country districts wh 
have the facilities, do not care to take a steady 
boarder, so that if a teacher gets a place to board 
at all she may be forced to go to farmhouses where 
only the barest accommodations can be secured. 
It is because of these conditions that the 
teachers’ cottage movement has developed 
rapidly in the past few years, until, accord- 
ing to an investigation by J. C. Muerman, of 
the Bureau of Education, recorded in the bul- 
letin, there are now one or more teachers’ cot- 
tages in every state, and in the state of Wash- 
ington, where the movement has been fostered 
by Mrs. Josephine Preston, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, there are now 108 


of these cottages. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION 


Epucators will join with social workers at 
the forty-third annual: meeting of the Na 
tional Conference of Charities and Corr 

tion at Indianapolis, Indiana, May 10 to 17, 
in considering what both can do toward solv 
ing the big problem of giving children th« 
most effective education and training possib] 

Ground that is comparatively new for th 
conference will be covered by the section o: 
children, of which Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, is the 
chairman. The entire program of the section 
will be devoted to the rel 

schools and the workers in the field of charity 


ition between thi 


and correction. 

John H. Finley, New York Commissioner 
of Education, and Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, will discuss in this connection the 
question “ How Can Social Agencies Promote 
the Effectiveness of the Public Schools?” 
William Wirt, superintendent of schools of 
Gary, Indiana, will give an address on the 
social bearings of the Gary plan. 

The most effective development of the 
school center will occupy a large part of the 
program. Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, will lead 
the discussion, speaking on the school center, 
both in the city and in the country. 

Advances in vocational guidance will also 
be considered. Miss Anna Herkner, of the 
Maryland Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Baltimore, will give her views and ex- 
perience on “ Steering the Child into Work.” 
The aid which the social worker can give in 
bridging the gap between the school and 
profitable employment will be taken up in this 
connection. 

A broad field of community problems will 
be covered by eight other sections of the con- 
ference. That on the family and the com- 
munity will take up the coordination of civic 
effort in small communities. In its general 
session it will consider conditions adverse 10 
efficient public work under democratie gov- 


ernment. 
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which has the support of the State 
and which changes 
rnin et of the 
public schools was introduced March 8 in 
the New York legislature by Senator Lock- 
wood, of Brooklyn, and Assemblyman Kineaid, 
of Svracuse. 

The 
working on the bill 
a committee appointed by th 


, 
been 


Department of Education has 
for two years, it was an- 
nounced, and 
‘ity Superintendents and a 


Associa- 


State Council of ¢ 
committee from the State Teachers 
considered it in detail. 
rding to the abstract in 
w York Sun, the Board of Edueation of 


will be reduced from forty-six 
ppointed by the 


tion have also 
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In cities having a population less than 100,- 
is fixed at $450 for 
elementary teachers and $600 for secondary 
100,000 and 


000 the minimum salary 
teachers; in cities of more than 


100,000 the minimum elementary 


less than 
salary is $500 and for secondary teachers $750; 
in cities of more than 400,000 and less than 
1,000,000 the elementary minimum is $600 and 
for secondary teachers $800. No change is 
made in the salary schedules for New York 


City. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
A.M., Ph.D. 


(Cornell), was elected president of the Utah 


ELMER GeEoRGE PETERSON, 


Agricultural College, on March 17. 
Mr. Joun J. 


years assistant superintendent of schools in 


Manoney, for the past three 


Cambridge, has accepted an invitation to be- 
head of the State School at 
Lowell, Mass. 


come Normal 
FirTy-SEVEN colleges and universities have 
Professor O. H. 
their accredited delegates to the inauguration 


designated to Richardson 
of Dr. Henry Suzzallo as president of the 


University of Washington, on March 20 


and 21. 

GoveERNoR BruMBauGH, of Pennsylvania, re- 
cently superintendent of schools of Philadel- 
phia, has announced his willingness to have 
his name presented before the Republican 
National 
presidency by the delegates from Pennsyl- 


convention as candidate for the 
vania, to be elected at the primary election 
on May 16. 


Leaves of absence have been granted by the 
trustees of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as follows: For the ensuing six months 
to Dean Russell; 
Professors Hill 
Latham (oral English), and Ruger (psychol- 


for the winter session to 
(kindergarten education), 


ogy); for the spring session to Professor 
Baker (English), and Professor Sachs (sec- 
ondary education); for the winter and spring 
session to Professors McFarlane (controller), 
Bigelow (biology), and Van Arsdale (house- 


hold arts). 
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THe final steps in the formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers were 
taken in Washington, at the annual meeting 
of the Association of American Geographers. 
A tentative constitution was adopted and re- 
ferred to the executive committee to be more 
completely worked out. The following officers 
were elected for the year 1916: Professor R. 
k. Dodge, of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
president; Professor Albert Perry Brigham, 
of Colgate University, and Professor Charles 
Indiana, vice-presidents; Pro- 
fessor Miller, of the Mankato, 


Minn., Normal School, secretary; Mr. V. C. 


Finch, of the University of Wisconsin, treas 


R. Dryer, of 
George J. 


urer. 


Dr. Rosweit C. McCrea, dean of the Whar- 
ton School since 1912 and professor of eco- 
nomics, has resigned his position at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to accept an appoint- 
ment as professor of economics in Columbia 
University. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Meyer Bloomfield, of the Vocational 
of Boston, has been appointed associate in vo- 
Maddox, 


head of the Training School of the Oswego 


Sureau 
eational education, and William A. 


State Normal School, associate in education. 


At the last meeting of the corporation of the 
Massachusetts 
new life members were elected, Pierre S. du- 
Pont, 790, president of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
Frank A. Vanderlip, banker, of New York 
City. 


Institute of Technology, two 


Tue David A. Wells prize in economies for 
1915-16 has been awarded by Harvard Univer- 
sity to Dr. Harley Leist Lutz, professor of eco- 
nomies at Oberlin College, for his thesis en- 
titled: “ 
Property for Taxation.” 


State Control over the Assessment of 


Dr. Paut Suorey, head of the department of 
Greek in the University of Chicago, spoke as 
McBride lecturer at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, on March 9, on “ Aristophanes.” 


Proressor A. C. Coouiner, of Harvard Uni- 


versity, has accepted an invitation to deliver 
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114. J f the lectures will be Eu Mr. A. A. Weavi 
e 1870, and they will dea eintend 
\ hd n I tory s r r 11 
s leading to the present war ass : 
if Cult f the Dartmout College s \\ ISS 


Dr. Ward Crampton, director of physical tra S for Gir n South B 
Louise Baylis, teacher of physical tra AT on NeErRRA 4 ( © us 
Irving Adelbert Hazen, prin¢ pal rf the 3 oe mes 
New Utrecht High School. all n New York 
She 
City, and Don Carroll Bliss, superintendent of a 
: I | l I thr ] 
hools, Montela r, New Jersey. 
; ret 1914 j 
City fir incing is to be the subject of a s} . . nstruct 
cial series of five public lectures to b viver ‘ 
si ) Tie will of R R. Rhod 


New York University, under the direction of 
William A. Prendergast, controller. The lee 


tv, thr 1 liated 
tures are to be given at 4:30 in the afternoon titut a é | 
n the auditorium on the campus at University, —_ Ther given to } 
Heights. “ Financial Problems of New York Ilospital, $250,000: to ¢ ritv H t £m 0) 
City ” is the title of the series. On March 14, gay. +. & \] 1 ; ON OM. en ¢ 
Mr. Prendergast spoke on “ How the City is) gunocy as Medicine. $50,000: to ¢ | 


Financed ”; on March 21, Cyrus C. Miller, ex . 
president of the Borough of the Bronx, will “eae a a 
speak on “ Public Improvements and Methods the Maternity Hospital. 822 an 
of Financing Them”; on March 28, Mr. Pren 
A Girt of $30,000 to Elmira Coll 
dergast will speak on “ The City’s Debts” ‘ 
the fourth lecture, on April 4, will be by Law 
n Purdy, president of the board of taxes and dir a 
assessments, on “ What Is Taxable and How.” 


; eat vw f +} , } d } ,o] ter t 
Some time later in April, George McAneny, ex- : 
ar later April - scAnen be called “ The ¢ les ( ter In lil ’ 
president of the board of aldermen, will deliver ¢ ‘ 


Dr. Francis H. Wane and Mrs. Wade, of promised $10,000. This cloister will bs lled 
Cambridge, have given to the Choate School, the Mackenzie Cloister. the former | » im 
Wallingford, Conn., a library in memory of memory of Elmira’s first president. the latte 
their son, Lee Wade, who died just after |] mn memory f the last pr lent / 
had begun his work as professor of Latin and roe Wale Alun Acnectet ‘Pp di 
German at Culver Military Academy. : 

THe department of mathematics of Hunter nother of its scholarshiy f $500 a year for 
College, New York City, is endeavoring to the full course at Yale. either 
raise $1,000 to found a prize for mathematics entific. to a bov from t ' ls of Phil 
in memory of the late Joseph A. Gillet leh d vicinity: the |} to take the e1 


Joun McLean Nasu, treasurer of Columbia eXal tion ext J to enter 


University for the last thirty-one vears, died  ‘ xt aut 
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THROUGH the ge.eros ty ol Haverford alumni 
and other friends of the college, two sections 
will be added to Lloyd Hall, to be ready by 
The then hold 
forty-four students. One of the new sections 
In addi- 


the board of man- 


September. three parts will 


was given by Horace E. Smith, ’86. 
tion 
agers have decided to erect two small houses 


to these dormitories 


for younger members of the faculty. These 
will also be ready in the fall. 
Tne University of Washington has estab- 


lished a Bureau of Industrial Research similar 
to the Mellon Institute of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
were developed by members of the faculty and 


The plans for the bureau, which 


business men of the northwest. met with the 
approval of the board of regents of the uni- 
versity at its last meeting, and Henry K. Ben- 
son, professor of industrial chemistry, was ap- 
pointed director. The work of the bureau will 
be the coordination of the research activities 
already undertaken by the university, with a 
the of the 
Washington. Contributions have already been 
assured to initiate the plan and the university 
will lend all its facilities for the furtherance 
of the work of the bureau. 


view of utilization resources of 


On March 5 the entire group of engineering 
buildings at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege were destroved by fire; the total loss being 
about $240,000. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. Plans have been adopted by the au- 
thorities for reconstruction, beginning at once. 
Classes were reestablished in temporary quar- 
ters and have been carried on with practically 
no interruption from the morning after the 
fire. The salvage of the equipment was limited 
to what could be removed from the ground 
floors; the amount totaling about $25,000. The 
most serious loss in many ways is the loss of 
notes and the libraries of the 


records and 


teaching staff. 


Letters from Madrid tell of a loss by fire 
suffered on February 5 by the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain, controlled by a 
board of directors, residing for the most part 


near Boston. Practically the whole north wing 


of the dormitory, on the fifth floor of the Alice 
Gordon Gulick Memorial Hall, is gone, with 


AND 
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the attic and roof above it. The building and 
equipment represent the gift outright of Amer- 
About half the running expenses of the 


It repres nts 


icans. 
school is received from tuition. 
an effort to introduce a school into Spain em- 
bodying American ideas in edueation for girls. 

Tue Franklin school building at 
Iowa, has been totally destroyed by fire involv- 


ing a loss of about $35,000. 


Creston, 


ABOUT teachers of New York 
City met in Washington 
Irving High School on March 16 and organized 
a union affiliated with the American Federa- 
The Teachers League furnished 
Thomas Linville, presi- 
Hugh Fransy, 
organizer for the American Federation, made 
and Miss Margaret A. Haley, who 


formed a union of Chicago school teachers six- 


1.000 sehool 


the auditorium of 


tion of Labor. 
most of the recruits. 
dent of the league, presided. 
a speech, 
teen years ago, spoke on the results accom 
plished. 

THe New Jersey Assembly, by a vote of 57 
to 10, passed on March 8 the Pierson bill ap- 
propriating $150,000 for military training for 
boys and girls in the high schools of the state. 
It is said that the measure probably would 
have received a unanimous vote had the House 
not earlier adopted the Oliphant resolution au- 
thorizing appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate the question of such instruction and 
report to the next legislature. The bill pro- 
vides, in addition to the appropriation, that 
two hours a week shall be devoted in the high 
schools to military training, the course to be 
arranged by the State Board of Education and 
the Adjutant General of the state. The boys, 
if the measure becomes law, will be given in- 
struction in shooting and camp life, while the 
girls will be taught nursing and kindred muat- 
ters. 

Tuat public-school teachers in grades 7A 
to 8B of the New York City schools are, as a 
matter of justice, entitled to the salaries fixed 
by law for those grades, but that the Board of 
Edueation should not make permanent appoint- 
ments thereto until the Board of Estimate 
provides the appropriations to pay the full 
salaries, is the report made to the Board of 
Education by President Willeox, who appointed 


a special committee on the subject. There are 
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th a membership of nine 


has the aver of this group, 1 
16.97 Of the local fraternities Iris 
twenty men has an average of 83.98. Of the 
seven professional fraternities Farm Hous 
vith twenty-two men leads with 85.3¢ Phe 
general average of the nati | fraternit s 


TECHNOLOGY recently 


purchased a bloc! gr d comprising about 
two acres, lying directly east of the mai 
building. This purchase, together with th 


purchase of seven acres last fall from the pri 
Stevens estate, gives to th 

land north of Fifth Street 
+] 


» Castle and permits of future building to 


vate grounds of the 
Institute all of the 
to general appear 
It marks the 


mation of plans laid down by President 


the best advantag: , both as 
»* consun 


Alex 


Humphreys some years ago for the 


ance and convenience 


ander C 
acquisition of such available land in the im- 
college as might be 
The block 


of land just obtained contains three private 


mediate vicinity of the 


necessary for future development. 





dwellings which for the present, at least, are 
Tl ed 
sesses a total of about twenty-three acres living 
N. J., 


with the Stevens Castle at the crest It } i 


not to be disturbed college now pos- 


on rising ground in the city of Hoboke: 
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tion from the engineering extension division 
during the last year, according to the annual 
report of N. C. Miller, of the extension staff. 
In thirty-six manufacturing cities of the state 
practical instruction in engineering courses 
was carried into hundreds of industrial plants 
by the college teachers. 


THe extension division of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, recently obtained 200 
slides illustrate the 
progress, the development and the possibilities 
of the United States. 
These slides are lent to towns or to teachers or 


lantern which 


] 


cr lore ud 


rural school in the 
superintendents who can arrange to give a 
series of talks with the showing of them. A 
lecture explaining each picture is sent out 
with the slides. The expense, except transpor- 
tation, is paid by the university. The annual 
register or catalogue of the university for the 
1915-16 has just published. It 
the total number of students for the 
year, to March 2, including those enrolled in 


The Cc lege 


of liberal arts and sciences, with a total of 


year been 


shows 
the summer session, to be 6,429. 
1,549 (771 men and 778 women), is the largest 


total of 1,231 
(1,073 men and 158 women), is second; and 


college; agriculture, with a 
engineering, with 1,215 (4 women), is a close 
third. The figures of the other schools and 
colleges are: Music, 86; law, 88; library school, 
43; graduate school, 481; college of medicine 
(Chicago), 128; 
Total at Chicago, 


(Chicago), 226; dentistry 
pharmacy (Chicago), 195. 


549, 

Farmers’ Week and Rural Life Conferences 
of the Oregon Agricultural College were held 
at the campus, Corvallis, from January 3 to 
8. About twenty different state associations 
convened during this time and took action 
looking to the betterment of farm and home 
Among the speak- 
ers from states other than Oregon were A. JJ. 
Glover, editor of Hoard’s Dairyman; E. R. 
Jones, assistant professor of soils, University 
of Wisconsin; Mrs. Addie Howe, dairy spe- 
cialist of the Wisconsin University Exten- 
sion Service; Miss Anna Barrows, of Teach- 
New York, and Miss Alice 


Lake, Vancouver, 


life throughout the state. 


ers’ College, 


Shawnigan 


Ravenhill, of 
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B. C. Miss Ravenhill has the distinction of 
being the only woman elected fellow of the 
recognition of 


Royal Sanitary Institute in 


vork in sanitation. In order to place the in- 
structional resources and living accommoda- 
tions of the college at the service of Farmer’s 
Week students, the Christmas recess was ex- 
tended to January 10. The Oregon Agricul- 
tural College Cooperative Dairy Association 
has been organized by the college dairy de- 
partment and a group of dairymen of the dis- 
trict. The purpose is to manufacture and sell 
a high-class dairy product in butter, cheese 
and ice cream and to provide milk and cream 
in sufficient quantities to give students of 
dairying an opportunity to operate the col- 
Only 
milk that meets the requirements of the state 
After deducting 


lege creamery on a commercial scale. 


dairy law will be accepted. 
the expense of operation, including interest 
and depreciation, the proceeds of the business 
will be divided among the dairymen in pro- 
portion to the amount of butterfat supplied. 


THe annual meetings of the Geographical 
Association were held on January 6 and 7, at 
University College, London. On the morning 
of January 6, as we learn from Nature, the 
presidential address was delivered by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, and afterwards a 
“The First Steps in Geography Teaching” 
was opened by Miss E. G. R. Taylor. In the 
afternoon Dr. Marion Newbigin lectured on 
“The Geographical Study of Rivers,” and the 
lecture was followed by a discussion on “ The 
Use of Home-made Apparatus,” which was 
opened by Mr. E. J. Orford. On the morning 
of January 7 a joint meeting of the Geograph- 
ical and Historical Associations was held, to 
diseuss “ The Relations of Geographical and 
Historical Teaching in Schools.” Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder and Professor Ramsay Muir opened 


the discussion. 


discussion on 


Proressor WaALTer WHEELER Cook, of the 
University of Chicago Law School, was elected 
president of the Association of the American 
Law Schools, which recently held its fifteenth 
Professor Cook 


had previously been the secretary-treasurer of 


annual meeting in Chicago. 
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o 
the association, which is composed of forty new Walker M 
seven of the leading law schools of the United 1eeting plac 
States. The objects of the association are to 


raise the standard of legal education through- y ~_ ; 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


out the country by inducing law schools to re 








quire higher standards, and to bring together IN DEFENSE Ur ALGEBRA 

the law teachers of the country for discussio SEVERAL adm 

of the problems of legal education. The ad- education have in r 

dress of the retiring president, Dean H. 8S. the teaching of mat it 

Richards, of the University of Wisconsin Law chools. This attack has b i 

School, pointed out that since the association to be mainly directed a 

was organized fifteen years ago the number of gebra. It is based upon psych 

law students as well as of law schools has erations, in that it denies d 

largely increased, while during the same period e subject of algebra t " 

the number of medical students and medical \ it may be called tar 

schools has considerably decreased. It was in that it der t t 

irged that these figures show the necessity for vebra 

greater efforts on the part of the association The v} tat t a re 

to elevate the standards for admission to the ; brief id adea ‘ ex the 

bar. ons upon wi tt s Da 

THE first assignment has been made of For d , 

houses for the fraternities in the dormitory pe grad 7 the 4 ‘ 

under construction by the Massachusetts Insti- city of the stud Math 
tute of Technology in Cambridge. Ground has in be so graduated. Ph 

been broken for the building and it will be When so graduated there efinit 

ready for occupancy when the institute begins accomplishment that leads to pleasur hard 
its work next fall in its new site. The dormi- work, which leads in turn to ideals of 

tory is L-shaped, one end running towards the A disciplined mind is a misnomer except wh 
Esplanade and the other towards the com- xt eunee ve OF HS O68 Involving Many Sac eae 
pleted educational structure. The building is “?* “ , a a ; 7 
planned for seven houses, five of which will be Sn US DANS UE? 

regular student apartments grouped about a Somes : we oe ie Gow 6 ni 2 1 ' 
stairway, while the ones at the ends were set lents but a tool inguage { 

aside for fraternities. Applications were made P But mo , y , e 
for these by eight of the societies and the se- higher subjects 4 1 d , ’ 
lection was made by lot. The first name to be ganization of subject matter different 

drawn was that of the Delta Kappa Epsilon, arithmetic to mat t wort while 1 | 3 to : 
and this fraternity selected the building next take it who w juit s i at i 

the Esplanade. The second choice was Delta that 18, it has I 

Tau Delta, which took the other end of the etry, on the contrary, ons 

structure, near the restaurant, gymnasium and To speak of algebra { ! 
athletic field. The fraternity houses are dif- tt . be misled by the promin formerly 
ferent in plan from the regular dormitory given to summation, multiplication, dis 
houses, in that they have a living room and _ and other kinds of manipulation I} tudy 
kitchen and dining facilities. The students in of the symbolic mechanism, the grammar and 
general, not in the fraternity houses, will take syntax of the science, may produce successful 





their meals at the restaurant or in such other examination candidates who have not so deep 


place as they may find convenient, while the a grasp f the subject i algebra as might be 
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marks. <As 
The 


therefore, is to ov r-emphasize manip 


judged from their high a method 
} 


i tendency in 


of coaching it 


books, 


ulation. 


pay Ss. schoo 


numbers 
general terms, described 
Ni sselman, a 


historian of mathematics, divides the progress 


of talking about 


Algebra is a way 
that are expressed in 
and not expressed in figures. 
of the science into three stages: rhetorical, ‘n 
which the that are 
and the arithmetical operations upon them are 


described in words; 


numbers reasoned about 


syncopated, fn which the 


numbers and the operations are expressed by 
words as before, except that certain frequently 
recurring words are abbreviated; and sym 
bolie, in which words are completely replaced 


by letters or other symbol 
This 


algebraic symbolism is not algebra, although 


| 


is enough to show that the system of 


important A satisfactory symbolism 


greatly increases our command over the ideas 
it expresses; no better illustration of this fact 
can be found than the leap that arithmetic 
took Arabic 


course no 


when the notation became cur 
And of that 


algebra should be studied without its symbol 


rent. one contends 
ism, any more than arithmetic should be stud 
ied without the Arabic notation. 

If we confine ourselves at first to the study 
of equations and formule with so much of 
the technicality of symbolism as is directly 
serviceable therein, we shall be able to put be- 
fore the pupil at once the advantages inher- 
We shall be able to give him, 
the first day, a satisfactory reason for study 
That reason is that he shall be enabled 
a problem so 


ent in algebra. 


ing it. 
to express the explanation of 
briefly and clearly that he can afterwards fol 
low a much more difficult explanation, on 
that has hitherto been quite beyond his pow 


ers. 

Now it is true that geometry has a content 
different from algebra. But we can not too 
strongly emphasize the fact that geometry, 
plane geometry such as we now have in the 
school books, can not be studied without alge- 


bra. It may be an awkward type of algebra, 
such as poor old Euclid had to use for want 


of a better. Euclid had a geometrical symbol- 
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id all his ope 


itions and 
td 


come precisely under either of Nesselman’s 


ism for number, ar 


es not 


equations were stated in words. |] 


earlier types; it is not purely rhetorical or ex 


actly what he meant by syncopated. Let not 
the irreverent call it rag-time. 
The reason that algebra is n ssary to our 


this: all propositions of congru- 
and all 


about the angles and intercepts made by paral 


geometry is 


ence and equivalence, propositions 


lel lines are numerical in their import; and 


even more so are the three or four proposi 
tions about limits, and all the propositions 
about similarity, about the measurement of 


angles and areas, and about the measurement 


of the circle. When you take these topics out 


of plane geometry, there is not enough left to 
be fussy about. 

The exasperating awkwardness of the alge 
bra that is only just beginning to go out of 
fashion is illustrated by the frequent citation 
of the solemn fact that things that are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other; the 
same pupil in his algebra work proper just 


substitutes and goes on about his business. 
Look into any text-book and see the proof that 
similar polygons are in area proportional to 
the squares of the corresponding sides, with 
its auxiliary theorem about the sum of the 
antecedents, ete. Our conservatism (I will 
not call names) reminds one of the staid old 
traffickers of the middle 
that their packages should not be 
with the Arabic 


letters. 


ages, who insisted 
marked 
numerals, but with plain 

Algebra and geometry together enable the 
pupil to have certain mental experiences of 
great value, namely: 

1. Direct and careful statement of facts al- 
ready known to him, in some cases very 
vaguely, as to numbers and their relations, 


The field of this 


the definite experience of 


and as to measurable objects. 
knowledge is in 
every human being, to an extent greater than 
the field of biology, or chemistry, or physics, 
or even cookery and tailoring. 

2. The enlargement of the concept of num- 


ber, the correlation of number with measur- 


able objects, and the idea of continuous num- 
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dren’s code of morals and $2,500 for expenses, 
in order that a national morality codes compe- 
tition may be had. The executive committee 
of the institution is in charge, Milton Fair- 
child, chairman; members, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education P. P. Claxton; Dr. Wil- 
lard S. Small, principal, Eastern High School; 
Dean Wm. C. Ruediger, School of Education, 


George Washington University; Miss Mar- 
garet Bell Merrill, teacher, Western High 


School, all of Washington, D. C. The direc- 
tors include other leading educators and citi- 
State Commissioner David Snedden 
Milton Fairchild is the insti- 


tution’s director of instruction. 


zens, 
being president. 


In order that a thorough study of public 
opinion shall be made, and the competition be 
more than a mere literary affair, the specifica- 
tions require the appointment of seventy 
qualified children’s code writers, at least one 
from each state and the $5,000 will go to the 
author of the best morality code among the 
seventy submitted by these selected compet- 
itors. 
one “state morality code writer ”—New York 


More populous states have more than 


and Pennsylvania have 5; Massachusetts and 
Illinois have 4; Ohio has 3; California, Michi- 
One 
Two moral- 


gan, Missouri, New Jersey, have 2 each. 
code will be written from Alaska. 
ity books will result, one for elementary schools 
and one for high schools, which will be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible for use in schools 
and homes. They will be published by a reg- 
ular school-book publisher, under a contract 
with the National Institution for Moral In- 
struction, which is incorporated for no per- 
sonal profits, strictly as an educational re- 
search institution. A small royalty will be 
asked, which will be used, by the institution, 
for research as to methods of character educa- 
tion. The morality codes are prohibited from 
dealing with methods of instruction or train- 
ing, and are confined to the moral ideas to be 
inculeated by any method. 

Almost all the state superintendents of the 
nation have agreed to act as “ cooperating 
educators ” to select the state morality code 
writers, and over 60 appointments of compet- 
The endeavor is to get 


itors have been made. 
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in each state the best person available for this 
undertaking. One year will be allowed for the 
completion of the morality codes, Washing- 
3irthday, 1916, to Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1917. 

It is recognized that no person should as- 


ton’s 


sume the right to decide as an individual the 
publie opinion in his districts as to what char- 
ideas be taught children 
vouth; therefore provision has been made for 


acter should and 
“letters of advice” from parents and others 
interested. Each morality code writer will 
send out inquiry blanks to be filled in by those 
The leading question 
‘What moral ideas did you inculcate 

children, and did word 


The blanks will be sent to people who 


he wishes to consult. 
will be: 
in your how you 
them ?” 
seem to have been successful in bringing their 
children to realize character development of 
a high order. The chairman of the executive 
committee will devote a large part of his time, 
during the year allowed the comipetitors, in 
gathering by means of personal interviews the 
wisdom of experience from men and women of 
intelligence in all walks of life. Mimeograph 
letters will be forwarded to all the state moral- 
ity code writers giving the gist of advice thus 
gathered. The resulting morality codes ought 
under this plan to be authoritative as to pub- 
lie opinion regarding moral ideas to be used 
by teachers and parents in the character edu- 
cation of children and youth. Some one will 
get the award of $5,000, which will not be 
divided under any circumstances; and the gen- 
eral public of teachers and parents will get 
the morality books. 

To gain the interest of the general public 
and induce responses to letters of inquiry from 
state code writers arrangements have been 
made for patronage for the undertaking from 
leading educators, a few in each state, and 
from people of large affairs. These patrons 
will give the morality code writers the bene- 
fit of their advice as to what ideas to include 
in the codes, and their influence will count 
in every way toward the success of the under- 
taking. Over fifty patrons have been secured. 

The purpose of the executive committee has 
been to plan this national $5,000 morality 
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codes competition so as to insure the inclusion 


in the morality codes of the “ wisdom of hu- 
man experience.” In this matter of morality 
the judgment of the individual is untrust- 
worthy, because based on personal happenings 
and observations, which can not extend over 
a wide field nor a long time. Mature judg- 
ment is not achieved until thirty years of age, 
and at sixty-five years, for most people, the 


world seems getting new and strange. Thirty 


years, or thirty-five years for some, is the 
short span of experience for the individual 


out of which he or she can gain moral wisdom. 
But personal experience is also narrow within 
this short span. Even those who have a wide 
experience compared with the ordinary indi- 
vidual have in fact too narrow an experience 
a satisfactory basis for a children’s 
And conceit 


with their interpretation of their wide experi- 


to afford 


morality code. often interferes 


ence. To secure an adequate basis for wisdom 
in matters of morality there has to be worked 
out some plan of study by which the experi- 
ence of a large mass of individuals can be ac- 
cumulated and interpreted. 

In the nature of things the laboratory for a 
study of 
morality has to be a natural morality unit, 
that is the whole 
ditions prevailing during observation of the 


human experience in matters of 


ation. Obviously the con- 
moral life of people must be natural, not arti- 
ficial. <A clinie for study of the moral life 
reactions ” to stim- 
But the in- 


dividual student of morality can do a valuable 


ean not be organized for “ 


uli under control of the observer. 


work in the field, just as the botanist does, and 
many students by working together can mass 
their information into adequate bases for gen- 
eralizations which will be the “ wisdom of 
experience,” and be worthy of confidence. It 
is anticipated that this national morality codes 
competition will get results along this line, 
and thorough 
studies of the moral life of the nation. Full 
records of the results of the inquiries made by 
the 70 competitors will be kept by the N. I. 
M. I. 
equipped with an adequate faculty, what is 


ealled 


pave the way for even more 


Perhaps when the institution is 


human 


“photographie observation of 
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“7 , 
lite may | employed ext vely ver a 
series of years as an 


formation as to the moral lif 


beings. If the wisd OX] 
can be put in shape for use in t character 
education of children and youth, t result 
will surely be a great strength r of tl 
moral life of the nation and the development 

( viliza n 

It is obvious that for most | regard 
less of their intelligence, morality re 


ligious beliefs 


from intelligent human beings in the mass 


without having an element of sound morality 
The Ten C 


/mmandments are an examplk 


this. But revealed morality has to be in ge 

eral principles capable of application to the 
ever developing complexity of human lif 
Kvery sermon has its application of the 


“text.” It is the function of this “ wisdom of 


human experience” to demonstrate the w 


from the unwise applications, and to be « 


vincing. The competitors will be advised to 
exercise special care in securing the advic: I 
the clergy of the different religious organiza 
tions, because the clergy spend much tim 
thinking out the problems of morality 
Special attention will be given, also, to the 
opinions of trained scientists, because they are 
observers and interpreters of facts. Th 
life of a nation is a body of concrete facts, 


which will vit ld to study and admit of intel] 


gent understanding after generations of s 
entific research. Some scientists have thought 
deeply already on these matters; the advice of 
such is much desired 


This $5,000 prize proves the interest and 


publie spirit of the donor, whose name it is not 
The interest and pub 


should 


or cooperation 


permitted to mention 


lic spirit of every thoughtful person 
respond to this 
sees and which 
‘confer on the boys 
and girls by this national morality codes 


competition shall be conferred and results s 
cured. 
MitTON Fatrcui.p, 


Bx 
i url 


Commattes 
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ORIENTATION COURSE FOR FRESHMEN AT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Tue average freshman enters the college of 
a stranger to its methods, its purpose 
Ile has been released 


to-day 
and its opportunities. 
from the rather strict régime of the prepar- 
atory school and is invested with the liberty 
and obligation of choice in respect to many 
important matters, social and academic. He 
has not sufficient data for rational choice and 
consequently chooses more or less at random. 
The 


quently disappointment or complete failure. 


result, as everybody knows, is too fre- 
rhis unfortunate situation is pretty generally 


recognized even by undergraduates them- 
selves. But the question is: what are we going 
to do about it? 


trying the very simple and straightforward 


Brown University is this year 


experiment of giving freshmen a series of lec- 
tures or talks about the college. The express 
purpose of the course is to help the new stu- 
dents to adjust or orient themselves so that 
their four years of college may be both enjoy- 
able and permanently satisfactory 

The lectures are given weekly during term 
time, beginning the first week of college and 
extending to about the first of May. Attend- 
ance is required but no examinations or tests 
are held. A printed syllabus with blank pages 
for notes is given out at the beginning of each 
A cover is provided for safe keeping 
of syllabi and notes. These are handed in for 
inspection at stated intervals, about four times 
during the year, and are then returned to the 


lecture. 


students. 

The arrangement of the course is in the 
hands of a small committee of the faculty. 
The duties of the committee include the lay- 
out of the course, the selection of speakers 
subject to the approval of the president, the 
editing, printing, distribution, inspection and 
return of syllabi, and various incidental 
details. 

The lectures fall into two general groups. 
The first eight deal with 
matters and the remainder, except the last 
one, with the subjects of the curriculum. 


lectures reneral 
g 


Respecting the presentation of the subjects 
of the curriculum the committee adopted the 


following general policy: 
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That the division of the subject-matter 
should be made without regard to the depart- 
mental lines as they are more or less acci- 
dentally drawn at Brown, although the fields 
of all departments should be covered; that the 
lectures should undertake to explain to the 
scope, value and extrinsic rela- 
that thev 


should avoid the attempt to give an epitome of 


freshmen the 
tions of the subjects discussed: 
any course, or to develop a particular phase of 
it instead of a general explanation of its con- 
tent; that references to particular courses or 
teachers in the university should as far as 
possible be avoided. 

The course is now about two thirds over. 
It is as yet too early to judge whether or not 
it may be called a success. From the view- 
point of the committee it has been as satis- 
factory as could be expected and the following 
editorial comment of the Brown Daily Herald 
would seem to indicate a favorable impression 
upon the undergraduates. 

The orientation course, although still in its in- 
fancy, has shown the university that it is an im- 
portant and almost necessary part of the eurricu- 
lum. Its popularity is gaining weekly among the 
new men. The information received is not only in- 
teresting but valuable. Such a course should be 
offered by the faculty to all students. 

The most satisfactory criterion by which to 
judge of the value of this course will be the 
opinions of the members of the present fresh- 
man class a few years hence. 


A. D. Meap 


QUOTATIONS 


THE FEDERAL PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL aid to vocational education as 
proposed by the special federal commission 
created in 1914 will very soon be up for de- 
bate in The bill, introduced by 
Senator Hoke Smith and Representative Dud- 
ley M. Hughes, was reported favorably by both 
senate and house committees early in Feb- 
At this juncture those who are urging 


congress. 


ruary. 
the measure hope that the national legislators 
may hear effectively from all those who wish 
to see this important bill pass. 
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The | Luthor ! {f mon vt 
leva) os ' to th vill 
shes a Federal Board of Voeat ed 
t he ts to the state are conditioned 
1 i the n t is tied stand i 
é en t] cies. Sel 


pub For the i\dministration of the 
nds i | tates each legislature is re red 
designate or create a state board of not less 


The federal grants are to provide for th 
training and payment of teachers of agricul 
industrial and hom 


i. total of $1,700, 


tural, trade, economics 


subjects. For the first year : 


OUU we uld be appropriated and this would he 


nnually increased until in nine years it 


reaches $7,200,000 For agricultural teaching 


the money is to be allotted to the states in th 


proportion that the rural population of each 
state bears to the population of the 
United States. the allotments for 


trade and industrial teaching are to be in th 


rural 


Similarly 


proportion which the urban population of each 


bears to the total urban population of 


the United States 


The commissio 


state 


n which worked out this plan 
was headed by Senator Hoke Smith and on it 
tor Page, of 
sentatives Hughes, of 
John A. 
Bureau of 
M. Marshall, director of the Manhattan Trade 
New York City; 
dent of the 


were Senator Vermont, and Repr 


Georgia, and Fess, of 
Ohio; Lapp, director of the Indiana 


Legislative Information; Florenes 


School, Agnes Nestor, presi 
International Glove Workers’ 
Federa 
tion of Labor Committee on Industrial Edu- 
cation; Charl A. National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu 
cation and Charles H. Winslow, of the federal 


Union and member of the American 


Prosser, of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


This commission not only finished its re 


port on time but turned back to the public 
treasury one third of the $15,000 appropriated 
for its expenses. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Educa 
tion, created by the act to administer the 


work for the entire would, aceord 


country, 
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What we owe to the tree-life of our ape-like an- 
cestors: G. Stanley Hall. 
A child’s questions: William KE, Bohn. 


Another word on ‘‘ ment : John Fred 


erick Dashiell. 


a! dise pline’’ 


The pedagogue and the stammering child: Ernest 
Tompkins, 
The Catholic Educational Review—March 


The teaching of Joseph Francis 


Wickham, 


Redeeming the Kentuc ky 


English poetry: 

mountaineers: Anna C. 
Minogue. 

The church’s place in the early days of North 

America: Myrtie Conger. 

teaching in agriculture and household 

arts in Ireland: A. C. Monahan. 


The mission play of San Gabriel: M. F. 


Extension 


Ritten- 


house. 
The culture epoch theory: Thomas Edward Shields. 


Education—March 


What the grammar school has a right to expect of 
the higher schools: Charles C. Peters. 

How rural schools can better meet the needs of 
rural life: R. L. Countryman, 

The importance of the study of literature in the 
high school: Margaret E, Dungan. 

The rehabilitation of Greek: Wallace N. Stearns. 

Some broader aspects of school discipline: Abra- 
ham Deutsch. 

What to teach in history: Ransom A, Mackie. 

Humanizing English teachers: Frank R. Arnold. 

The individual in education: Harry Preble Swett. 

and Vocational Education— 


March 


Manual Training 


Private trade schools in Chicago: Caroline Beng- 
ston, 

Vocational guidance in the Stadium high school, 
Tacoma, Wash.: C. E, Westgate. 

Reseating a chair (illustrated): L. Day Perry. 

The school factory at Bradley Institute: Charles 
A. Bennett. 


A reproduction of an old blue coverlid: Lurene 
Seymour. 
A leveling jack with instructions for making: 


Frederic H. M. Dunseith. 
Manual training and domestic science in the rural 
demonstration schools of the Iowa State Teach- 
H. J. Whitacre. 


ers College: 


The educational survey of Cleveland: William E. 


Roberts. 
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[ Vou. III, No. 64 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT DETROIT 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


We, vour Committee on Resolutions, beg to 
submit the following report: 

1. We affirm that every child in the United 
States of definite 
needs for which adequate provision should be 


America has educational 
made by proper legislative enactment and by 
Insofar as tl 

public, the superintendents, and the teachers 


ample resources for support. 


are now meeting these needs, the American 
school system will be able to fulfill the larger 
educational obligations of an expanding mod- 
that 
public education now offers substantial hop 


ern democracy. We believe America 
for the realization of the fundamental pri 
ciples of liberty and humanity which will alone 
support a righteous nationalism and interna 
tionalism which peace, justice and 
We believe that 


a new international note should be sounded in 


and by 
progress will be guaranteed. 


our educational program, calling upon us to 
cultivate mutual understandings and _ inter- 
dependence among the peoples of the world, 
and to this end we recommend that our na- 
tional government adopt the policy of appoint- 
ing educational attachés to our embassies and 
legations in foreign countries 

2. The complete unification and American- 
ization of all our people is a necessity. In 
view of the temporary cessation of immigra- 
tion, the present is a particularly opportune 
time for the extension of educational agencies 
that 
dren and adults for the rights and duties of 


We recommend that 


will effectively prepare immigrant chil- 


American citizenship. 
the president of the department be authorized 
to appoint a special committee to cooperate 
with the United States Bureau of Education 
and all other agencies in realizing this goal. 
3. We rejoice over the progress in state, and 
especially in national, legislation which prom- 
ises to guarantee the protection of children 
from the ill effects 
kinds of labor at the time when future public 
welfare demands that they should be in school. 
4. We reaffirm our approval of federal aid 


incident to undesirable 


to vocational education as proposed in the 
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vide as speedily 
of this practise. 

9. In view of the progress that | 
made in raising the standards of prepara 
for teaching, it 1 recommended that scho 
boards and rintendents throughout 
country adopt, as soon as possible, for 
guidance in the selection of element: 
secondary teachers and supervisors, 
est standards now in force in our 
gressive states. 

10. In order to s 


. Kiffirm our belief in 


tmpathetic and constructive super- 


and country. 
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for the excellent reports of the 
of the department. 

Respectfully submitted, 
of New Jersey, 
Epwarp F. Bucuner, of Maryland, 
J. A. C. CuHanpuer, of Virginia. 
FRANKLIN B. Dyer, of Mass 


WituiaM S. Sutton, of Tex 


Catvin N. KENDALL, 


SOCIETIES AND MEET) 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS 
“ Reticious Instruction and Pi 
tion” was the topic of the thirte 


Religi us Edue 
Chicago from I 
During the 


convention 
ciation, held in 
to March 


past few 


subject has been receiv steadily 
attention from the public. Nume 
ments in week-day religious instrt 


of which have involved the problem 
church and state, have be 
parts of tl 
been sti 
Wirt 
the publie schools at Gary and els 


tion ol 
operation in various 


These « xperiments have 


part by the adoption of th 


in part by the apparent success of t 
and North Dakota 
credits for Biblical 
It was the purpose 


schemes of 
instruction c¢ 
the churches. 
vention to accumulate and interpr 
concerning these 


study the tendencies 


various enterpri 
and educatio1 
ities of the several types of work, 
bring some degree of organization 
a series ¢ 


into what has been, so far, . 
To this end the 


but unrelated, experiments. 
convention made a distinct contribution. 
upon the basis of 


The convention worked 


extended preliminary investigations which 
gathered up the practises and results of the 
diverse experiments in this field. These in- 
vestigations were summarized in advance and 
made available in print. The policies and 
attitudes of Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
with respect to present practises and plans, 
and unsolved problems were clearly stated in 
the papers and discussions. 

It was the sentiment of the convention that 
church and state should be regarded as distinct 


institutions, which, as far as possible, cooper- 
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sche dulk 


would involve the 
vhich shail include the 
days 
ng; the professional preparation of teachers 


» of week 


Sundays for religious teach- 


systematic us 
as well as 
and adequate provision for 


for the work; 


training in the experience of public and pri- 
vate worship, and for the use of worship as an 
educational force. 

and studies, 
published 


maga- 


The preliminary investigations 
and the addresses of the convention, 
in current and future numbers of the 
zine, Re Education, afford the 
comprehensive treatment of the problem pf the 


blic 


ligious only 


instruction to 


Hueu Harts! 


relation of religious 
education. 
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